The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


RITAIN is growing new 
forests at an astounding 
rate, amassing wood in a hurry, 
putting trees “ into the bank ” 
to repair the woodland ravages 
of two wars. _ 
have just ‘toured 


&6 
B 


I the 
forest at Thetford Chase, in > 


East Anglia. There are 52,000 
acres of conifers here, and 
at present it is our biggest 
“modern forest,” though 
Kielder, in Northumberland, 
when ‘its 110,000 abres are 
completed, wili take first 
place. 

The predominating trees are 
conifers, Scots and Corsican 
pine, Douglas fir, and larches. 
The Commission, having to re- 
place lost wood in the shortest 
possible time, has to go in for 
the conifers, the softwoods, the 
“bread and butter timber.” 

There are criticisms because 
these seas of trees look alien 
to the English landscape, so the 
Commission masks them as 
much as possible, borders the 
roads with oak, beech, birch 
and limes. 

The conifers, which may take 
150 years to reach maturity, are 
planted thick, so that, striving 


for the light, they grow 
straight. 

Dotted over the country are 
tree-cities planted by 


Forestry Commission, © which 
has already acquired 767,000 
acres and planted 420,000. The 
experts want 5,000,000 acres, 
about one-eleventh of the total 
land area, to forest before the 
war is over. 

Six thousand workers are 
now employed in the forests, 
and Mr. 'D. Quibell, one of the 
forestry experts, told ime he 
hopes to create 30,000 fores- 
try jobs after the war. 

I saw the first stretch of a 
fine beech avenue. four miles 
long and 80ft. wide, that will be 
called Queen Mary’s Avenue. 
It will be the finest avenue in 
Britain. 

Decorative trees, such as red 
oak, maple, rowan, chestnut 
and lime fringe the edges of the 
pine woods behind the beech, 
and will bring colour and glad- 
ness to future generations who 
use this avenue. The forestry 
experts are now making it a 
general. pmactice to plant 
screens of hardwoods—beech, 
birch, poplar and oak—to break 
up and beautify the hard 








straight-lines of pine planta- 


the tions that adjoin roads. 


Forestry is bringing new 
hope and employment to parts 
of Britain like Thetford, where 
the land is too poor for farm- 
ing. In this forest they have 
brought to life again the village 
of Santon Downham, that had 
almost fallen down, before the 
Commission came along, ; 

Then there were 90 inhabit- 
ants. To-day there are over 
200. Among other things, it 
prepares the seed for nearly all 
the other woods in Britain, 
about 12,000 bushels a year of 


it. 

At Lynford, one. of six 
nurseries in Thetford Chase, 
there are 23 million seedlings 
and four million trees for 
transplanting. © Altogether the 
Chase now employs 120 men, 65 
women: and 30 youngsters. 

Girls in a forest clearing 
are cutting pit-props at 
amazing speed with  oil- 
driven circular saws, 
flinging five and six feet 
timber about with ease. 

also saw kilns, where hhe 
seed is extracted from nine- 





- ¥R)How they are 
still keeping 
ENGLAND 


OUR GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND” 





cones, _ “nurseries,” 
with miniature trees 
al half-an-inch jhigh, pro- 
duct of about four months’ 
planting. 
They will be a forest in 10 or 
11 years, a taller forest in 20, 
ie a stately one in.from 40 to 


The forestry hamlets live 
secluded lives. I heard of a 
man aged 26 and a sister 21 in 
East Anglia who had not ridden 
in a train until they were called 
up for national service. 

These new war-time forests 
are only the beginning, for 
forest industries give work to 
five people for every one 
person directly employed on 
forest work. 

Soon the earlier plantations 
will be miaturing and will need 
people in the saw mills and in 
making pit-props, 3-ply wood, 
wood pulp for paper, cellulose 
for artificial silk, and material 


aind for the whole wide range of our 


new plastics industry, 

The country will be the 
natural place for such in- 
dustries, and so they will make 
a great contribution to re- 
populating it and _ reviving 
village life. 

Forestry brings the \popula- 


A letter from 
a Saint 


FROM SAINT TERESA TO 
DON FRANCISCO. 
Valladolid. Sept.; 1568. 

LORY be to God, after 
having written seven or 
eight unavoidable business 
letters, a short time remains 
for me to refresh myself by 


sending you these few lines 
telling you what a comfort 


yours were to me. Do not 
fancy you are wasting your 
time by writing to me, for I 
need it occasionally, pro- 
vided that you do not repeat 
so often that you are grow- 
ing old, which cuts me to the 
heart. As if the lives of 
young men were guaran- 
teed! 

Please God, you will live 
until | die, and then 1 shall 
ask Him to summon you 
promptly lest | should he 
without you in heaven.... 





» popular 


tion to the land for some of 

the family to work on the 

farms, and there are Several 

farms around here where a 

small farmer or his sons are 

guaranteed 150 days work @ 
year in the woods, and alsa 
work in their own holdings. 

This mixing of a guaranteed 

wage with ithe ‘opportunities 

of individual enterprise is 
most valuable. 

No country in Europe can 
grow trees better than Britain. 
Few people believed that until 
the war, and Britain's forestry 
experts. proved it. 

Fire-watching arrangements 
to protect Britain’s new forests 
have been completed. The 
Commissioners had elaborate 
protection schemes in peace. 
time. These have been con- 
siderably augmented. 

Hundreds more forest 
watchers will be on _ duty. 
Special fire-fighting equipment 
has been supplied. In many 
areas, too, where the popula- 
tion is scattered, groups of 
residents have made additional 
arrangements. 

One of the first rural areas 

to ‘complete fits plans iis a 

woodland community an the 

edge of the New Forest. 

In peace-time the hamlet was 
with campers and 
hikers. Now the bungalows, 
chalets and caravans are full of 
evacuees. k 

“The population of the wood, 
including 70 war-time residents, 
has been divided into two 
groups, the static and the 
mobile,” I was told. 

“The static group mostly 
comprises mothers with young 
children. There are 25 families 
in all, a few invalids, and some 
over the age limit of 60, who 
are not required to volunteer 
for fire-watching duties. 

“The mobile group, about a 
dozen men and women, have 
been placed on a rota of fire- 
watchers.” : 

(Messengers on bicycles are 


always standing by ready to 


fairs which 
shattering then, and which, on 


Be 


of me, 


That there’s some corner of a 
foreign field that is forever 
England. 

—Rupert Brooke. 


war is this deep love of 
country if not Patriotism 
in its true sense? You get it 
also. in Cowper’s line: ‘“Eng- 
jland, with all thy faults, I love 
thee still.” 
Cowper wrote the lines: when 
he lived in Italy. Brooke made 
them immortal when he diied 
at Lemnos in 1915 (Sub-Lieut., 
R.N.V.R.). 


This love of home is not 
only love of this dear land 
of ours, but pride in its 
achievements for the hbetter- 
ment of humanity... . be- 
lief, nay, firm conviction, that 
Britain is playing a_ great 
part in humanising the world 


+.» making it a_ better 
place to live in. 
Patriotism: is sometimes 


called a bias of mind, a pre- 


disposition to love your own 


land better than any other 
parts of the globe, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the 
seeds of the spirit of Patriotism 
are sown in the home. 

Childhood memories carve 


indestructible pictures. 


Happy family gatherings at 
‘Christmastime, brimful of child- 
ish anticipation. School holi- 
days packed with boyish ad- 
venture ...boy and girl af- 
seemed world- 


reflection, raise a smile, 


LOOKING BACK. 


call more help if needed. ee 5 old oe er ES 
When the Alert is sounded |2™ -; - wonderful y 
in the inearby town the fire-|@ays'—the days when you 


watcher on duty goes to thie 
observation post on a hill in 
the wood. When there is 
danger of incendiary bombs 
he communicates by tele 
phone to the A.R.P. warden. 
The whole mobile unit can 
assemble in three minutes. 
TOM HARRIS. 


The 6 ducats you say you 
would give to me seem a 
very dear bargain, but I 
would pay far more to see 
you—in fact, you are worth 
much more, for who sets any 
value on a poor, insignificant 
little nun who lives in pov- 
erty? You, who can give 
aloja (a Spanish drink), 
rolis, radishes and lettuces 
from your own garden (and 
1 know that you are the 
“errand boy” who brings us 
apples) would _ naturally 
fetch a highér price. The 
aloja here is said to be very 
good, but for want of Fran- 
cisco de Salcedo we do not 
know what it tastes like, and 
probably never shall. 


Abide with God! 
Your unworthy and 
sincere servant, 


water first, 
undisturbed surface 
quick rub-down and trot home 
to a comforting breakfast. 


high board. . 
her saying, “I’m 
end up with a broken neck” ? 


exhausted yourself with: healthy 


exercise, slept as sound as a 


bell, yet somehow managed to 
waken before the pre-arranged 
time 
friends by meeting them with 
your 
ready for a swim, when: they 
hiad' hoped to steal a march, on 
you. 


and forestalled your 


towel and swim-suit, all 


The thrill of diving into the 
and breaking hes 
he 


The look of anxious pride on 


your mother’s face when you 


confessed to diving off the 
. can’t you hear 
sure youll 


And when your father in- 
sisted on you being taught 
boxing and wrestling, your 
mother had to go out because 
every time she heard a thud 
she thought it was you being 
knocked unconscious... . 
then you emerged from the 
“slaughter-house,” clad in 
sweater and flannels, and de- 
clared yourself ready for a 
brisk run round the country- 
side. “ You'll overdo it, you 
know,” she used to say. 


But the cold bath afterwards 


and thie warm cocoa made you 
feel top of the world. . 
she smiled, relieved to find her 
theories proved wrong... 
warded by a firm but tender 
hug of assurancen Yes.... 
that’s where Patriotism. starts. 


. and 


re= 


TERESA DE JESUS Love of home... . love of 
(Carmelite). the homes of your. school 
friends .... realisation of all 





the love that goes into all the 


neath 


Surface_ 
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With AL MALE 


If | should die, think only this homes where the “humanis- 


ing” spirit exists and is en- 
couraged .. love of the source 
of it all.... Divine Love 
f - love of the country which 
you are convinced is doing 
something to foster that love 
throughout the world..... 
Britain ! 

Of cour'se, there are slip-ups, 
Promises are made by polliti- 
cians, with the best intentions, 
but unforeseen circumstances 
develop which nullify all pos- 
sibility of fulfilment. 

Something goes wrong— 
somewhere, and the national 
slogans become bitter retorts 
when other promilses are made. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


But fundamentally you know 
the intentions of the majonity 
of British men and women are 
for the good of the community 
+... more genuine happiness 
and content all round. 


Because ... im a good honie 
that spirit is the source of its 
goodness. And in millions of 
good homes all radiating that 
spirit you have a soumd 
national basis for stability. 


And because YOU were 
reared in that atmosphere 
(and “YOU” can be multi- 
pifted by millions), and you 
know that it was the atmo- 
sphere of your forefathers, 
you know that it is thoroughly 
British. 

And you become patriotic, 
and even gio so far as to fight 
to preserve what you believe is 
right. 

Yiou might say that other 
countries lined up against us 
think they are doing the same. 

It all depends on your intier- 
pretation of “Taking part in 
the work of humanising the 
world, so that before the end 
cruelty may have ceased, even 
in its dark places” (Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birrell). 

I, personally, think that the 
British interpretation is more 
Christian . . . and I domit 
believe I’m. over-biased. 

Cheerio and Good Hunting. 


An Invitation 
to all 


Submariners 


Make this your own § 
newspaper by sending 
us the address ot your 
mother, 


wife, your 


your girl-friend, so 
that we may photo- 
graph them and pub- 
lish their pictures and 
greetings 
pages. 

back. page. 


in these 


Address on 


—THE EDITOR. 










































WHAT 


(Here’s this week’s Picture 






Is IT? 


Puzzle. Last week’s was a 


picture of a lighted match. ‘ 





MOUNTAIN, WOOD 
AND COUNTRYSIDE 





This Heron 
saved the hen 


E stood in the boggy marsh 

by the lakeside. He seemed 
in a contemplative mood, and 
standing thus, with his back 
arehed and his neck shrunk 
between his shoulders, he 
looked more like a statue on 
the water’s edge than a real, 
live heron. 

His bluish-grey body, too, 
was hardly discernible from the 
pollard willows and reeds that 
surrounded him. Suddenly he 
came to life, and his long neck 
shot out, showing his long beak 
and long crest, like a miner’s 
pick. 

A sudden rustling in the 
reeds had disturbed him, and 
out came a water-hen, evi- 
denily in distress. The heron 
crouched as though about to 
fiy off. then changed his mind 
and stepped nearer, to gaze 
resentfully at this disturber 
of the peace. 











Meanwhile, the water-hen 
continued to circle around, 
flapping its wings and making 
frantic efforts to reach the 
shore. It seemed unable to 
swim properly, and at every 
effort to make for the shore 
some weight seemed to be hold- 
ing it back, and at times even 
pulling it under the water. 

Its mate kept swimming 
around it in frenzied fashion, 
making distressful cries, but 
apparently unable to help its 
unfortunate companion 

Things were getting desper- 
ate for the poor water-hen, 
whose struggles were getting 
weaker, and it was drifting 
slowly further into the open, 
when its companion dived. 

It rose again just behind the 
exhausted bird, and in its bill 
was the tail of a fish. 


Together they splashed and 
struggied, sometimes getting 
almost to the bank—only to 
be dragged back again. 


Then the heron became 
really interested. He had 
caught sight of a really good 
meal coming toward him. He 
stared sideways a moment, as 
though unable to believe his 
eyes, and then waded in. 

The frightened water-hens 
tried to get out of his way, but 
his long beak struck into the 
water, to lift up a young pike, 
still clinging to the foot of a 
water-hen, 


He waded triumphantly to 
the bank, quite indifferent to 
the fate of the water-hen that 
had brought him his supper. 
(He gorged his fill, while the 

bird lay exhausted beside him. 
He ate until he could gorge no 
longer, then stretched first a leg 
yen then a wing in satisfied con- 
ent. 

The keeper stepped out from 
his hiding-place behind the 
willow, and, with a_ startled 
cry, the heron flew over the 
lake in a sideway motion, its 
long legs stuck out behind like 
a rudder. 

The keeper picked up the 
exhausted water-hen, and in 
the web of its foot were the 
sharp teeth of a pike. 

He carefully took them out, 
and, finding the bird not ser- 
iously injured, set it down on 
the bank, when it quickly 
paddled off to hide itself 
amongst the reeds. 





GOOD MORNING 


BUT FLINTS 
ARE NOTEFLINTS’ 


Says T. S. 


MONGST the new indus- 
fries that the war has 
brought to Britain is the mak- 
ing of “flints” for pocket 
lighters. Before the war al- 
most everyone of the flints we 
used was imported, mostly 
from Germany, which domi- 
nated the industry. 

To-day, Britain is virtually 
self-supporting in flints, in 
spite of the great increase in 
the number of people using 
lighters. One firm alone has 
been making more than a mil- 
lion a week for some time. 


Why did we have to im- 
port flints when thousands of 
tons of flint are to be found 
in Britain? Because “flints” 
are not made of flint, but of 
some of the rarest metals in 
the world. lf you~ use 2 
lighter, you are carrying 
specimens of rare elements 
with glamorous names such 
as samarium,  scandinium, 


yttrium and lanthanum. 
Separated and purified, these 
manyt 





elements would cost 


me a fas 





Brandon, Norfolk “Flint Knappers” a 


Douglas 
bach, inventor of the gas- 
mantle. 

The doctor was experi- 


menting with various sands 
to find better “nare earths” 
to coat mantles. He heated 
some monazite to a high 
temperature, and was left 
with a blackish deposit. This 
he tried to scrape out when 
it was cool with a metal in- 
strument. He was greeted 
with a shower of sparks! 
Welsbach thus discovered 
this pyrophoric alloy, that 
could be made from the rare 
elements in monazite, and he 
may have appreciated its: pos- 
sibilities in reviving the an- 
cient method of making fire. 
But he stuck to his gas 
mantles, selling his patents in 
the pyrophoric alloys. 
Monazite contains many ele- 
ments. The two required for 
gas mantles are thorium and 
cerium. But much more thor- 
ium than cerium is used in the 
mantles, so that a residue rich 
in cerium is left. The residue 





re 


busy to-day 


pounds am oumce, and a 
“ flint ” which produces 
sparks in your lighter would 
cost, perhaps, a couple of 
pounds instead of a penny. The 
explanation of how it is pos- 
sible to produce the elements 
alloyed so cheaply is one of 
the romances. of modern indus- 
trial chemistry. 


WHAT MAKEs IT SPARK ? 


The pocket lighter could 
never have come into being but 
for the discovery of pyrophoric 
alloys, substances which give a 
brilliant shower of whitehot 
sparks when struck rapidly by 
steel. Real flints require a 
great deal of striking to give 
comparatively feeble sparks, 
but a comparatively gentle 
blow is sufficient to produce 
sparks from the pyrophoric 
alloy. of your “ filiint.” 

The strange thing is that it 
has never been discovered 
what makes them spark! The 
most probable theory is that 
the friction produces very 
minute fragments of the ele- 
ments which catch fire spon- 
taneously in the air. Many 
substances—for instance, lead 
—which are normally non-in- 
flammable, catch fire spontan- 
eously when very finely 
divided. 

The pyrophoric alloy for 
your lighter “flint” is pre- 
pared from the mineral mona- 
zite, found in India, Ceylon 
and Brazil. We owe its dis- 
eovery to Dr. Auer von Wels- 


also contains some twelve to 
fifteen other rare elements in 
varying proportions, and makes 
an excellent pyrophoric alloy 
after treatment. 


Your lighter “flint” is, 
therefore, a by-product of 
the gas mantle, and this ex- 
plains its cheapness. 

After chemical treatment the 
alloy is produced by passing an 
electric current through the 
residue, but the alloy, known 
as misch metal, is not strong 
enough for flints. It is melted 
down with iron and mangan- 
ese. 


STICKS OF “ FLINT.” 


All air has to be excluded 
during the manufacture, as the 
hot alloy would burn. The 
molten alloy is formed into 
long, sliender sticks, which can 
be cut up into the required 
lengths. Incidentally, lighters 
are used not only for cigar- 
ettes and gas stoves, but also 
in war industries for oxy- 
acetylene welding equipment, 
safety lamps, etc. 


The efficiency of these alloys 
is very much greater in pro- 
ducing sparks than real flint. 
Of course, the amount of the 
rare metals in a single lighter 


fiint is exceedingly small. 
Monazite is not a common 
mineral. In Norway, onily one 


ton a year was obtained from 
one mine. In Travancore it is 
extracted from the beach sand 
by washing and electro-mag- 
netic treatment. 





, The Story of Beau Brummell 
PART ONE 


hopefully at the large bow 
window built over the old en- 
trance steps to one of the man- 
sions. 


For a nod from one of the 
splendidly dressed men loung- 
ing at ease behind the glass 
was more cherished than a 
king’s smile. And, indeed, this 
small group of dandies at the 
famous White’s Club were 
kings of Society. 

Aristocratic, haughty, mem- 
bers of the “best families,” 
and well aware of their own 
importance, they paid hom- 
age to one man only. And 
that man was the grandson 
of a pastrycook. 


Even the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV, readily 
acknowledged him as his leader 
in dashion, and was proud of 
his friendship. 

There have often been 
leaders of society who owed 
their position to intelligence, to 
military glory, kings’ favour- 
ites, men of outstanding ability, 
or men whose birth was pass- 
port to dominion. 

But Beau Brummell was the} 
only man who has ever attained 
that position by being able to 
tie a perfect cravat. 


When Brummell started his 
career under the Regency, his 
chief asset was his complete 
self-confidence. All the rest 
—money, fame, power—fol- 
lowed upon it. 


He was not particularly good- 
looking—indeed, he had a 
broken nose, the result of a fall 
from a horse—but his elegance 
and lively humour made him a 
favourite with the ladies. 

At thirty-two the Beau was 
at the height of his fame. He 
had already achieved his aim 
of setting the fashion in dress 
for the young bucks (and old 
stags) of the period. 

The Prince of Wales was a 
frequent caller at his lodgings, 
where Brummell gave him les- 
sons in dress. 


THE PRINCE OF WAILS. 


So absorbed was the Prince 
in the mysteries of tying a 
neckeloth or the set of a jacket 
that he would spend hours 
being coached by the, pastry- 
cook’s grandson, bewailing his 
failures. and would end up by 
staying to share his dinner. As 
often as not, dinner would be 
followed by a drinking bout. 


The neckcloth, or cravat, was 
Brummell’s crowning work of 
art. 

In those days it was one of 
the principal items of dress. 
it was the corner-stone of the 
whole edifice of the dandy’s 





toilet, and young men of 


PUZZLE 


Fill in the missing words ac- 
cording to the clues, and the 
letters in the two centre col- 
umns will give the name of a 
well-known. film Pe * 


Here 


are the cluesi: To rescue. 





No. S29 






His tailor 
made his name 


ALLANTS of the fashionable 
world, strolling down St. 
James’s Street, London, with 
their ladies on their arms, in the 
‘year 1811, invariably glanced 


fashion spent hours attempt- 
ing to get it to set in the 
approved manner, 
__It was worn, without stiffen- 
ing, billowing out in front and 
forming a roll under the chin. 
Brummell improved the set 
of it by using a little starch, 
and it was the practice of the 
dandies to test the fitness of the 
cravat before tying it by seeing 
if three-quarters of its length 
could be raised without it 
bending by holding one corner. 


Brummell’s method of folding 
the cravat was as follows: 
“The collar, which was always 
fixed to the shirt, was so large 
that, before being folded down, 
it completely hid his head and 
face; and the white neckcloth 
was at least a foot in height. 
The shirt collar was first 
folded down to its proper size. 


“Then Brummell, standing 
before the glass, with his chin 
poked up to the ceiling, by the 
gentle and gradual declension 
of the lower jaw, creased the 
cravat to reasonable dimen- 
sions, the form of each succeed- 
ing crease being perfected with 
the shirt he had just dis- 
carded.” 


This seems a fairly simple 
operation. But it was not 
often that the first attempt, 
or even the first two or three, 
was satisfactory to this king 
of the neckcloth. Once hav- 
ing been creased, the white 
neckcloths were discarded. 
Brummell’s valet was coming 

down the stairs from his 
master’s “boudoir” one day 
with a quantity of neckcloths 
in his arms. When asked about 
them, he solemnly replied, “Oh. 
they are our failures.” 


THE PERFECT BEAU. 


Others imitated, but never at- 
tained the perfection realised 
by the Beau. 

_In the set of a coat, the fit- 
ting of a pair of pantaloons, in 
the style of a waistcoat—even 
in the mode of carrying a hand- 
kerchief—he was supreme. 

_ He was the idol of the fash- 
ionable man about town; and 
the despair. 

It was said that he sometimes 
nearly fainted on seeing a, 
badly tied cravat or a baggy 
pair of trousers. 


But this was merely a pose. 
Dandy that he was, Brummell 
was no tailor’s dummy. He 
had brains as well as a firne* 
figure, and he nad wit. His) 
almost insufferable conceit 
was part of his pose, too. 
Once, when an angry father 

complained to Brummell that 
his son had gone astray in his 
company, the Beau’s reply, with 
a raised eyebrow, was: 
“Really, I did all I could for 
the young fellow; I once gave 
him my arm all the way from 
White’s to Watier’s.” 
D. N. ‘K. BAGNALL. 


CORNER 


2, Sea-song. 3, To name again. 
4, To cut down. 5, South Afri- 


can port. 6, Edge. 


(Solution in S 30) 





Answer to the Famous Film 
Actors Puzzle in S$ 28. 


WALBROOK 











LAUGHTON 
COSTELLO 
STROHEIM 
ROBINSON 
MCLAGLEN 
RATHBONE 
MARSHALL 
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No. $29 . _ GOOD MORNING : oR eee 





with Millier 
bo 4 | abi gree ae ah Lakapreet in one generation 
é mM! ES are chang or something else by a suc- 
| BUT WITH A CURSED mM} | ceeding generation, and so on. The ever- 
by, CHANNEL quickening tempo of life on this planet demands 
something fresh and exciting. As to whether ‘= 
it is good or ill, that is not for me to say. The | 
dreamy waltz of a bygone day gives place to 
the jumping flea-like jitterings of the jitterbug. 
There was seldom a time when there was 
not a strong-man act touring the music halls 
or performing in a circus, but that sort of 
thing no longer thrills the youngster who 
‘knows that it is much easier to lift the stuff : 
with a crane. 2 
Among my old records I have found some 
that may be interesting. In 1891, Louis Cyr, a 
French-Canadian, came to England, and per- 
formed Some astonishing feats of strength. At 


the South London Music Hall he lifted 3,641lb. 3 
in his great back lift. ‘ 
; 





OF COURSE -AS HEAD OF THE PEOPLES 
COMMISSARIAT OF TRADE IN THE 

UKRAINE - YOUR TASK WAS FACILITATED, 
CHERNOV; PARTICULARLY AS RUSSIA 
AND DEUTSCHLAND WERE ON FRIENDLY 
TERMS. BUT YOUR RECORD STANDS 





















(JA, YOUR SABOTAGE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN SOVIET ¥ TO ADMIT IT, 
RUSSIA DURING (930-36 @& f MEIN HERR 
WERE TRULY REMARKABLE 








ABILITY—BUT YOUR RECORD A Ait the same time that Cyr was topping the 
(S$ BOUND TO BE KNOWN To bill at South London, there was an Englishman 
BRITISH INTELLIGENCE with the appropriate name of C. A. Sampson 

z attracting big crowds to the Royal Aquarium, 


THUS THE RISK 15 — ‘ Westminster. Sampson, with the assistance of 
f 4 a collar and yoke, raised 3,809lbs. 


DUMB-BELL FEAT. z 
Cyr performed some amazing feats in ai 

America. What do you think of this for a day’s 2 

work? At St. Louis Hall, Chicago, on May 7, 

1896, Cyr started off by sweeping up with either 

Rand a 1884lb. dumb-bell at full arm’s length 

above his head; picked up another weighing 

25841b. with his left hand from floo. to shoulder. 

With the right hand ‘he held a dumb-bell of 
1314b, with arm straightened out at right- 
angles with his body for five seconds, and then 
brought it back to his shoulders. With both 
pela Rig eves - richt-eniales, be es 9741b. 

y YN Pp S in his right hand an . in his. left. 
THE: GIRL'S NAME IS HUIA JORGENSEN YAH=THEOLD iT NEVER FAILS, HERE ~ TAKE THIS TIN... Ralsing a 162iIb. bell from floor to shoul- 
AND SHE IS THE WIDOW'S HEIRESS. TRICK OF THREATENED) CHERNOV: YOU'LL WHEN YOU'RE SETTLED AND der, he pushed it at full arm’s length above 























THEY LIVE TOGETHER IN A LARGE HOUSE, ree oe oe READY TO RECEIVE YOUR his head thirty-six times: in succession. | With 
EE Sepa etrs) TAT bu SCN O YOUR WILL. HERE | | FaMiLy AT HOME IF | SABOTAGE EQUIPMENT YOU ; 
A “LODGER* AND USE THE GIRL AS ARE DETAILS OF HER /\ < ILL CONTACT AGENT 1102 Lifting ‘off the floor with one fart) OSiiae 

WOUR DOMESTIC HELP — RELATIVES IN SHE REFUSES TO : W with both hands 1,897:Ib. 


‘CO-OPERATE? : t& AT THIS ADDRESS Feeling tired at the very thought of it? 3 
y There’s more to come. | 

- Cyr then lifted:a barrel filled with sand and : 

water, weighing 433lb., on to his right shoulder 

without using his knees or body; and now 

for the grand finale. 


HOLDING FOUR HORSES. 

Four draught-horses, each weighing 1,2001b., 
were brought on to the stage. Each hoof W8S—ta 
examined and found to be well shod. Cyr then 
had two of the horses hitched to each arm, and 
he folded his arms. The two others were hitched 
to pull in the opposite direction. : 

The horses were whipped up and pulled with 
all their strength, and Cyr held them for fifty- 


COPENHAGEN 







~ <a 





= a. 







’ THIS MUST BE DON'T WORRY, GooD, LET US HOPE five seconds. A handy sort of cove to have 
HERR CHERNOV. P=. Gz HERR CHERNOV.|H THAT THERECENT STORMS | aboard ship! = 
ESCORT HIM 10 Jost= ME IN ENGLAND, fe LA} | HAVE GREAT J HAVE UPSET THE BRITISH [may not be generally known that until 1864 






| THE WARDROOM 





NAVIGATOR amateurs. Pedestrianism was, prior to that 
time, entirely controlled by professionals, and 
as betting was one of the big factors, ruffiianism 
was rampant and many of the races were not 
as straight as they might have been. 
The first inter-University sports, started in 
1864, heralded the new era in athletics. Two 
years later the Amateur Athletic Club was 
formed to inaugurate amateur championship 
meetings. t 
The pseudo-amateur, however, was a nuis- 
ance, and abuses became so glaring that_the 
Presidents of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Associations invited. a conference of 
clubs: which resulted in the formation of the 
Amateur Athletic Association in April, 1880. 

Since that date the A.A.A. has controlled all 
championship meetings in this country and has 
ruled with a firm hand. 


ONE CONTROL. 

This unified control was brought to a head 
by the confusion caused in 1879 when two cham- 
pionship meetings were held, one being pro- 
moted by the Amateur Athletic Club and the 
other by the London Athletic Club. 

In 1866 the best time for 100 yards was 
104secs., and many champions tried to reduce 
Y CREW READY. Fa | it to even time, but it was not until twenty 

HERR OBER years later that A. Wharton succeeded in return- 

ing 10secs. dead. 

The first man to beat “evens” for the 100 
yards was F. S. Hewitt, who ran it in 9isecs. 
at Melbourne in 1870. His record is all the 
meets remarkable for being made on a grass 4 
track. 

It was not until 1902 (32 years after Hewitt) 
Om. ax F. Duffey returned 9 ng in New 
LET'S HOPE WE WEREN'T y ‘ or ; n 1908, J. A. Rector, in Ae, running — 

with a strong following wind, was credited with — 
SPOTTED BY THE COAST DEFENCE!| | RUNNING TO SCHEDULE Pa Coca Bet it nee ee Coben be a ee 

NOW-[ SHOULD BE PICKED UP THIS 15 HE Curiously enough, in the same year R. E. 

BY ONE OF OUR AGENTS ; ‘Walker, at Abergavenny, on a downhill course, 
was credited with 9 2-5secs. This also was not 
officially accepted as a record. 


100 YARDS RECORD. 

D. J. Kelly, at Spokane, U.S.A., equalled 
Duffey’s record in 1906, and it was equalled 
again in 1914 by H. P. Drew at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. In 1923, E. H. Liddell brought the 
British amateur record to 9 7-10secs. at Stam- 
ford Bridge. It was J. C. Owens who, 33 years 
after Duffey, improved the time by one-fifth of 
a second. 

His record of 9 2-5secs, for the 100 yards was 
accomplished at Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., 
on May 25, 1935, and that is the record as it 
stands to-day. 


HERR OBER- x <2 = FAITH IN MY DEFENCE SYSTEM, TOO there were no organised athletic meetings for 
if fg ee 





| ESTIMATE THAT X 
WE'RE 4 MILE OFF } 
THE ENGLISH To GET READY 
COAST NOW, SIR_ 


BRING HER UP 
\ TO 20 FEET 












PROCEED AT TWO 
KNOTS WHILE | LOOK )} 
FOR THAT COVE _& 









RIGHT, BOYS. 
PUSH OFF 









| NEED IT, 
HERR OBER 
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, ye low ~~, a a 
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to: ** Good Morning,” : : i 
C/o Press Division, fe 
Admiralty, : oe 
London, S.W.! 








4 Raglan 
Castle 
Monmouthshire 





THE BRIDGE AT | | 
LLANRWST 3 


There's fine salmon below. The _ placid 
Dee as it flows through the hill-girdled > 
. town of Llangollen. 


Above is Bettws-y-Coed, 
famed beauty spot 


SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


** It is good look 
you.” 
















For you men, who are not of 


Wales, this means: 


“LAND OF MY FATHERS—A 
PAGE FOR WELSHMEN ”’ 


But—as a page of beautiful 









scenes, it is a page for every- 






one. On the right is the estuary 






at Barmouth, at sunset. 
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